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GUIDE 


TO TUK 

Zoological Garden. /Ilipur. Calcutta. 


The Zoological (jurden, Alipur, was established in the )eai 
1875, Government of Bengal, in ( o-opeiation with the 

public. It was inaugurated by His Majesty the King-lCmpeioi 
EdwaidVII, tlien Prince of Wales, on the 1st of Januaiy oSyh. 

and was opened to the public on the ist of May ot the same yeai. 

• 

The Government of Bengal granted a suitable pie((^ of laiul 
for its site, about acres in area, and largely conliibuted to (la 
funds Te(|uired for the laying out of the Gaiden, and foi e recting 
buildings, enclosures, etc. It contiibute-s also to a huge cMeiU 
to the maintenance of the establishment. 

It is to the entci prising spirit and untiling energy of Mi. L 
Schw'cndlci supported by Sir Richaid 'I'emijlc, then Lt.-Goveinoi 
of Bengal, that the public' aie indebted for this beautiful aiui 
interesting Gaiden. 

d’he objects of the Garden are ■- 

1. To provide recreation, instiuction, and amusement for all 
classes of the community ; 

2. to facilitate scientific observation of the habits nl 
animals generally, and, in [articular, of those peculiar to 
tropical climates ; 

3. to encourage the acclimatization, domestication, anA 
breeding of foreign animals ; and 
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4- to promote Zoology as a Science by means of 
interchange, import and export of animals. 

The Garden not only serves as a place for the exhibition of 
various kinds of animals, but it was likewise designed to provide 
a model of landscape gardening. It possesses extensive sheets 
of water, large shady trees, parterres of indigenous and exotic 
plants, fine plots diversified with ornamental structures, etc. 

'V\m I^a/rons the Garden are — His Majesty the King-Ernperor 
and His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
Its President is His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
The management is entrusted to an Honorary Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bengal, and a paid staff of 
officers and servants. The Committee consists of a President, 
a Vice-President, a Secretary, and members whose number is not 
limited, but all of whom must be life members of the Garden, with 
the exception, however, of a few ex-officio members. The paid 
staff consists at present of a resident Superintendent, an Assistant 
Superintendent and Accountant, an Overseer, a Store-clerk, a 
Gate clerk, and about a hundred keepers, gardeners and 
labourers. 

'riie Garden is open daily from half an hour before sunrise 
to one hour after sunset. 

'Phe charge for admission is a fee of one anna per head on 
all days except Sundays when from sunrise till 2 p. m. it is 
four annas^ and from 2 p. m. till sunset, one rufee. * 

Carriai^es : — One rupee plus the usual admission fee for each 
person in the carriage, except the coachman and syces. 

Palamjuins : — Eight annas plus the usual admission fee for 
each person in it. 

* Free admission has been allowed on the 2nd Monday in the month, 
.at present for six months, from August 1909. . 1 
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C'hildren under 4 years are free on all days. 

Family season tickets can be had on payment of Rs. 16 
a year. 

Life member’s tickets can also be had on payment of 
Rs. TOO and Rs. 150 (Vide rules of the Garden). 

Means of Access to the Garden. 

The Entrance Gate of the Garden is situated on the 
Belvedere Road and may be approached by the following 
routes : — 

1. The Belvedere Road — for visitors coming from the 
Calcutta side either in carriages or on foot. 

2. The Orphangunge Road- -fov visitors travelling by- 
tram cars. 

3. 'The Kalighat Bridge Road— for those coming from 
Kalighat. d'his route is largely used by visitors who come as 
pilgrims to the temple at Kalighat. 

On entering the Garden the visitor is recommended to follow 
the path to the left of the main diive, which will lead him to 

2. The Dumraon House, 

a house given up entirely to apes and monkeys. It was built 

in the year 1.S78, in honor of the Maharaja of Dumraon, and 
extensively remodelled in the year 1906. The house is well 
shaded by trees and is admirably , suited during the hot weather 
for monkeys coming from a comparatively cold climate. 
The two roain buildings of which it consists are connected by a 
central iron cage. Each building is divided into several com- 
partments or cells built of iron bars and wire-netting ; and each ’* 
compartment or cell is so arranged as to allow all the inmate? 
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to hav(i access by turns into the big outer cage for open-aii 
and exercise. I>y pro\iding these open-air cages the mortalit\ 
among monkeys horn phthisis (a common and freciuently fatal- 
disease in the majoiity of European Monkey Houses) lias been* 
considerably checked. I'he following specimens among otheis 
are now exhibited — 

Rhesus Monkey (Ma<iuiis />. Mo)kal, II. lumdar. 

It IS well-known in Eowei Hengal, and widcl)’ distributed all over 
India. It appeals to \aiy inurh in colour, si/e, and thickness of the fiu 
and even of the tad. The chaiactcnstic red colour of the face and callosities 
of the adult nionke) are partially oi altogether w’anting in nuUi). 

Burmese Pig-tailed Monkey [Mnauiis Iconmns). 

d'he species is found in Airacan and I'pper Burma, and can be distin- 
guished hy its shorter lind)$, short iiui//le, long hail, and black hoise-sboe 
shaped Cl est on the fou^iead. It has a short tufted l.iil wliicli it geneiallv 
cariies over its hick. 

Macaque Monkey (Mtuatu^ (yuomoi-u^). 

Resembles the Rhesus moId^ey in geneial appeal aiice : but its tail is 
much longei, about ip inches; coloui ol the bodv is giey or gic'yish brown ; 
the f.Tce geneinlly dusky ; eje-lids while. Found in the Iiiawadi \allev, 
Ihiimah, the Malavan Peninsula, and Siam. 

Brown Stump-tailed Monkey ( Manuus anio/dO. 

.Stands about 2 feet high, ihick-sct in build, has abundant long ban ; haii 
of the Clown slightly patted in middle and wavy at the slioulders : tad .dmosi 
rudimcniaiv ; laige area of the scat hate; face red. found in (Jochm 
China, Assam, and I'astcrn Tibet. 

Lion-tailed Monkey or Wanderoo Monkey (Maicuic, 

st/cnits B. Nil handai : H. Shia baiidai . 

A magnificent-looking, black-colouied, slender-built animal. Its chief 
features are its iidf of light-coloured hair on the chin, throat, checks, and 
temples cnciicling the head, and tufted tail. In appearance, it resembles a 
black-faced old man with shaggy \vhi.skeis and beard. It is commonlv 
found in Cochin, the Travancore fotests, and West India. 
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Bonnet Monkey (MiTia,its mukih). Ji. Hamhiy, 

A brown-coloLiicd monkey, has no reddish tinge in the face or about the 
•-cat. Its distinguishing mark is ihe hair on the crown of its head ladiating 
lAom the centie. ]'’ound in .South Indn. 

Weeper Capuchin (cv/v/s iapuJunu^). 

Dus animal lias .a peculiai low whistling cry. It also has a piehcnsile 
•^.ul and becomes very lame in captuiu. I'ound in lha/il. 

On leaving tlie l)t’MK\()\ Hdusk the visitor will InKl 
i littUj way to the south of it - 

3. The Crocodile Pool. 

'Tills was originally a snake-roekeiy, whieh, although vttry 
popular at oiu; time, had lost its attrai'tion since the erci'tion of 
the more imposing “Ki:erii.K Housk.” In jpoy the Snake Tit 
■was converted into a ('rocodile Tool. * 

The existing members of the order Crocodila are found in 
tropical and .sub tropical regions, both of the New and the Old 
World. 'Their groups arc commonly recognised as— 

(i) ('ro( 01)11. Ks . (2) Ali.ic-.vtok.s ; (3) ('jinRi.xi.s. 

'The head of the Crocodile is somewhat narrowe*r and longer 
dhan that of the Alligator ; and the teeth are not so markedly 
iinetjual. 'The large first lower tooth bites into a pit, but this is 
not the case with the large fourth lower tooth which merely bites 
into a groove and is partly visible when the mouth is shut. The 
mnited parts of the lower jaw are somewhat longer than in the 
Alligator ; the hind limbs have a jagged posterior fringe ; and the 
ifeet are more completely webbed than those of the Alligator. 
'J'he Gharial can be distinguished by its extremely slender snout 
-and jaws armed witli a larger number of comparatively small 
-teeth, all fairly equal in size, and arranged with greater regularity^ 
-than either in the Alligator or the Crocodile. 
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Crocodiles are found in America, Africa, South Asia, India an(’ North 
Australia. 

Alligpatore are found in America and China. 

CharlalS are found in India, -in the tianfje.s, the Indus, and the 
Hrahmapulra. 

Gli AK I Ai s are occasionally exhibited in the Garden, but they do not 
appear to thrive very well in captivity. 

Leaving the CROcoj)it,i-: Poor, the next object which attracts 
the visitor’s attention is — 

4. The Peafowl Pavilion. 

In addition to the common Indian, P)urmese, and the 
white Peafowl, the pavilion contains a pair of the well-marked 
variety described under the name of “ Bi.ack-shoulderkd 
Pkac'Ock ” (Pavo Birds belonging to this variety 

closely resemble the hybrids between Pavo cristatus and Pavo 
piuticus^ but as has been clearly shown by Darwin the black- 
winged variety arises independently in flocks of Pavo cristatus, 
which has been a [)ure bleed for many )ears. There can be 
no doubt that it is a spoil of nature. ()p[)osite, the visitoi 
will find 

5, The Porcupine Shed, 

wliich contains tlie following species 'I'm-, Shor'I'-scjnei) POR 
cueiNK {llystfix ton^icauda) : d'nE Indian C'kes^i kd PorcucinI' 
(Jlystrix Icucjnu^)-. d'uK Brc.^h-taiekd Porcui'INK {Athcrura 
fascicu lata ). 

A few paces onward to the south, a footpath diverging from 
the main road leads the visitor^ to 

6. The Lalgola House, 

erected at the cost of the Uaja of Lalgola, Murshidabad, which is 
, appropriated to the representatives of pouch-bearing animals 
or Marsupials, d hey are remarkable for bringing forth their 
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young in an imperfectly developed slate. After their birth the 
young Marsupials attach themselves to the teats of their mother, 
inside a pouch placed under the abdomen, and remain there 
until sufficiently grown to be able to shift for themselves. 
This method of reproduction may often be seen in the Kangaroos 
and Wallabies, which freely breed in the Garden. 'I'here are 
several varieties of the Kangaroo, all of which are natives of 
Australia, Tasmania, and adjacent islands, and all have the 
same general habits. The Kangaroos are peculiar-looking 



nil- (.KEA-ft KANGAROO. 

animals having small rabbit-like heads with large soft ears, and 
strong hind (juarters, with a powerful massive tail. When they 
stand erect, the weight of the body is supported by the hind 
legs and tail ; the mode of progression is by leaps. Kangaroos 
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\rc ])urely hei l)iv()r()iis animals. Among the representatives of 
this family the rollo\\ing are generally exhibited here : — 

The Q-reat Kangaroo {Matropm 
,, Rufus Kangaroo ( Maoopu', ntfiis). 

„ Grreat Wallaroo ( MuDopm tohu^fm). 

,, Rufus necked Wallaby ropus' ni/uollis). 

„ Rat Kangaroo ( / ON s Kuilu lyliis ). 

('lose by is a group of three houses, which radiate 
irom a common ('cjitie and are now inh.ibited by (hjinkv Ihos 
and kxiiiiris, and Si\ nwoij) Ak \! xniLLOs ( srxt//nifn). 
'I'lie AkMxhii.Lo is a South American animal, not very interesting 
to the visitor, as it lemams <|uietly asleep almost the whole day. 
In the aftcanoon, ho\\(*v(a, it be('om(*s very lively and excited, 
and runs up and down in the ('age, just before its meal. The 
sdiief ('harac'teri^tic of Ibis species is the presence of a hard bony 
eovering whi('h protects the upper surhice of the head and body. 
If frightened, it can withdiaw its limbs undi^r th(^ bony covering. 
It has penxerful legs covered with bony scales enabling it to dig 
<airth veiy rapidly. 

At this ('orner of the (larden, begin 

8. The Ruminants’ Paddocks 

which extend as far north as the Svmhuh ENCiaasURE near the 
(iiiiuivv HousF. 

'Jlie following species of ruminants may usually be seen 

The Indian Gazelle (Caulli bemutti). JI. Ckinkam, found 
dnouglioul Indi.a. 

The Hog Deer i Cei 7'NS pon mus ). //. /V/yv/, which belongs to the 
‘'ante sub-region as the Sambur, and is distributed throughout India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. 

The Sa>rking Deer ( Cervus )intntjac). H. k’akar, occurring through- 
out India, ascending the Himalayas up to about 8000 feet, and extending 
eastward through Burma to the Malayan I'eninsula and Sumatra 
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The Nilgai or Blue Bull ( lioM'/tiphits (> ). It -is 

-Ctmfined to India extending from the Himalayas as far down as South 
-Mysore, heint; specially numerous in ('entral Indi.i. The sexes ditfer in 
colour. The Nilyai is veiy uncertain in temper, specially diirini^ the 
Iireedins^ season. Nilgais hreed freely in the (laiden. 

The Barasingha or Swamp Deer dm'awcUi). The 

Indian name is veiy significant of this deer, in that each 

rentier {snn'^a) of the animal has generally six well-developed tines. It is found 
in the .swampy localities on the hank of the Indus, in the Terai, Orissa, 
Malda, and y\ssani. d’hc adult male is a fierce animal when he his his horns ; 
hut after lie sheds them he undergoes a complete ch.ingc hoih in respect of 
Ills colour and teinpeiament. Ills coats assume a heauiiful reddish fawn 
colour and lie hecomes as mild and docile as a lamh. 

The Mithan or Gyal ( fios fnmhdn). They are the semi-doine- 
•Sticaled wild cattle of the t'hiitagong Hill tracts, ,\ssam, ('achar, etc. 
They are lecorded as having been ohserveil gra/ang with the V'ak at 
s'onsiderahle “.'l.of'de m the Mishmi country. 'Phe wild form Oaiik 
\Ho\ -jC/// /n ) has often been oxhihited in tin* (Sardtm ; hut iinforliinately it 
'<loes not beai captivity well. \s diversity of opinion still exists as to the 
identity of the (layal and the (laur, it may be as well to (juote wliai an 
o.xperienced natuialist sportsman says on the sub)ecl “ I am forced to the 
conclusion that there is no difleienre of specific value between the two animals 
\(jaya/ and (niiir), such differences as do exist being principally, not entirely, 
•the result of domestication." 

The Brow antlered Deer or Thameng {Cn-vus iddii). it 

iliails from Manipur ami lUirma, and is closely allied to the Hakasinciia of 
India. Jake the latter it is savage when it has its horns, and mild, after it 
lias shed them. Tir\Mi:x(,s have bred frecjuenily in the (Iar<len. 

On the right side of the road i.s 

9. The Sonebursa Enclosure, 

■so named after the Maharaja of Sonebursa, 4'ontaining a number 
of interesting s{)ecies of deer and antelopes, the most noticeable 
among tliem being — 

The Jeipanese Deer (Crrzjm \ika) from Japan. It is a hardy 
animal and breeds freely in captivity. 

The Black Buck or Indian Antelope {Anfilo/>e cervuapra). 

Ji. Hania^ H. Kahanr. It is a most characteristic animal of the plains of ' 
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India, found from the foot of the Himalayas to the extreme south of the 
Peninsula, with the exception of the Malabar coast, and the Eastern Ghats ; 
rare in Lower Lengal, most abundant in the United Provinces, Central 
India, and the Deccan. 

The Four-horned Antelope ( Tetracero'^ (juadritornis ). H. 
Chousingha. This is like the preceding a characteristic species of the 
Indian fauna, V)Ut it does not occur anywhere in Lower Bengal or Assam. 

The FmU ( Dromirui^ nom -hollanda ) \k. comes from Australia and 

is next to the Ostrich in si/e. 

The ljla.ni8. There are four distinct recognised forms of the Llama 
— (i) Llama ; (2) Huanaco ( [,ania /i:iana<os ) ; (3) Vicuna 

( i.ama vitugna) \ (4) Alpaca. 

The Li amas are natives of South America. These curious animals are the 
representatives of the camels of the Old World and are very useful for their 
wool and hides. They are rather of an irritable temper; and when iiritated 
ihey bile, kick, eject the C(»ntents of the stomach, an<l spit. 

The Land Tortoise (I'cstudo eli'phaiUina).—\x\ this enclosure 
will be found, grn/ing with the deer, a few gigantic Land Tortoises about 4 
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feel in length, and half as much in height, and probably over loo ycais old. 
They are found in the Aldabra and (ialapagos Islands, and are probably on 
the verge of extinction. They are herbivorous animals — have no teeth, 
which are replaced by horny plates forming a strong cutting bill. When they 
are frightened they can withdraw the head, and take shelter under their 
heavy shields. 

Continuing his journey alongfsidc the paddocks the visitor 
will find, on his left, another sjiacious paddock, shaded by a 
grove of cocoanut trees, occupied by - 

The Spotted Deer or Cheetul (CVrrvo ^ao). This well-known, 
species is distributed over ('entral and Southern India, and along the outer 
ranges of the Suh-I Iimalayan and Teria regions; abundant in the 
Sunderbunds, but does ntil extend hnther east, nor it is found in the I’unjab. 
The Spotted Deer hree<ls veiy freely in the fiatden. 


It * ft 

IBiilli II I 1 
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The Wild Buffalo f /^os huhaiu^ ). H. Bhain^, B. A/airs. 

This species is found in the plains of the Pr.ahmaputra and the (Ganges, fronv 














The Banting or the Sondaic Ox r/n^ ^o;n/ai, ). T!ii< 

iKMiititiil hoviiu' <). (Ills mils wild Si.xic in li.inna, tlu> Malayan I'cninsiiLi, 
'>iim:ilia and Kornen \ c.ow Muilmo; is a vciy docile animal, Ian ilie teinpei 
of ihc ))iill ( annoi la- iin-icd. P, \ \ i i\«.s hiecd Ireely m tlu' ( larden. 

( )n llu* otln.M sulc ()(' the l.inc is 

9 (a). The Sambur Enclosure. 

inliahilod by llicSamhur D3er rrc;;7n (r//^/c/c//^; winch is distributed 
o\ci aerial pail ol India Irnm ilie Jlimalayas to ihe extreme south of the 
I’cninsula. It is a dc ii/e i ol the deep tiresl 

10. llie Pig Enclosure. 

'Flic ].ist enclosure of the rdni^c nf jtaddocks has Uccn 
dlolltal to 1 i(,s, ol whic h them are tw'o species n )\v living in 
th(' (larden. 







The Wild Pig- of India ( ^//\ // S//,/, , wliic'l 

is closely allied to 'he uild hoai of I uio|)e, is lound all o\er Iiidu, Hiiniia, anti 
the Tenasseiiin I’lovinces, exlentlin^ It. the islantls of the Mal.i\ \i t hipelaj^o 

The Andaman Pig ^S//t aiitianiaiu u^i'^ stipjK.setl tt» la.' t)nl\ .i 

*l\varf r.ict' t.f the uild Tip; ol India, is f.iiind in the Andaman IsIamU 

I. caving the Pigs the visitor will liiid fintlui on to the south 

II. The Rhinoceros liiiclosiirc. 

Scvcr.'il vaiiclks ol the Ivhinorcios luivc hetn (Ahihitecl in 
the (iaidcn tioin tmii- to tiiiu'. 'riic picsent (Ktiip.mt ot llu 
nnclosuic IS an Indian Rhinotcios {R. i/uhonu>) picsi nted 1)> 
the Nci)al Duiliai to I old Cin/on and 1)\ him to the (iaiden 
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Rhinoceroses have tliree toes on eat h foot, and each toe 
terminates in a small hoot-like nail ; their general forni is heav) 
and large, and the legs sliort and stout ; the dermal liorns are 
situated above the snout and grow throughout the animal's lifty^ 
and if lost are reprodueed. 'fhey have tw'o inguinal mammaj. 


M 

The Indian Rhinoceros ( h\ imuomn ). li. Cantda. Ji. Candar. 

\t present the I n<li.in khinoceros is ninstly confined to the great forests of 
the Dooars', to the east of the Teesia, Nepal Teiai, and Assam. formerly it 
had a wider range of (list rihulion. T'n-" ‘'niimal has one horn on the nose. It 
IS a huge unwieldy cieiture, covered with a thick skin whu h lies in massive 
folds on the different ji.irts of its hody It is herlnvorous and iaoffensive in the 
natural state unless provoked, and appeals to en|oy mud and oo/e. 

In the year i<S<S<j a young h) hrid (hetweeii A'. / inid A’. Suina- 

frtnsis) was oorn in the g.irihm, and is the second recorded instance of the 
Rliinoceios hred in cajiiivity. 

13. The Elephant Stand. 

(Jlosc t(i the Rhinoceros ttnelosiire, thtt visitor will oceasion- 
ally lind under the i)ij^ Irtte a young Indian fdephant (^Elephas 
indiius). n. ^ E. JIatIu. S. iraja, 'The lCl('[)hant is a well- 
kiiown iiniiiKil all over In^lia and is iound in the 'I'erai range of 
the Hi nialayas, Assam, (’aehar, ihirmti, Si:im, and the Malayan 
!\*ninsLiLi. 'The Indian 101e[)hant is much smaller .ind of betlttr 
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temper than the Afru^in variety. (Children are jieimitted to ride 
the elephant. Applieation lor tickets should he made at the eri- 
traiiCe to the Garden. Close hy are 

12. The Cranes’ Paddocks 

('ontaining the following birds • — 

The Cape-crowned Crane {Hal. at n a ./// rw/. This i*; a 

beautiful bird from South Afoc.i It h.is oht. lined its name from the tufe tiT 
velvety crested fe.ithi'r on the head, whuh looks like .i glossy rap. 
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The Balearic Crane {Jialeama pavouma). I lab. We.sl Afrira- 
The Stanley Crane {Anlhropoul.-S paiadis.a). llab. South Africa, 
east to Masliona-land, west to great Namaijualand and Daniaraland. 

The Manchurian Crane {(it us -.’U idirosfyis). 

The Sarus Crane {Cms 


The Demoiselle Crane (oV//. //• k\ukana. 

The Asiatic Common Crane /,//.,),/ //. Cau-im . 

The Common Crane {(.> ns <o>in/nnns). 

I' r(jni the south t*ast (oiiut (>l tlu se ciulosuKs a luiriow [)atl' 
leads to 


14. The Gubbay House 

!)i]ilt to eouiiueiuoiati llu name oftlielate Mr. Idias Cuhba), and 
dev(;ted to apes and monk(>s. It is an ohloiii^ hiick built (‘dificr 
niiaisuiing 50 feet loipu, b\' 30 leet bioad, b\ feet hii;h, with 
an arched loof. 'I'lie doois andhinliithts aw' all made of thi( k 
plate [;lass, so that while h^^ht and air are lieely admitted, 
dian^ht and cold < an lx* effectually e\( liuled, and tlu; tenpiei 
ature repmlatisl. 'I'he < aites, eaeh measuiniLt 7 h inches lone 
by 5 fec't 6 inches broad, by 14 feet hi,uh, .ire (i\ed in separate 
blocks against the walls, an arianL^ement whieh, althouLdi invo]\ 
ing uniK‘cess,n) waste- ol sj)a('e, has been allowe-d to ('ontinuc, 
in considei ation ol llu- lac t that it does not inte ric-ie w’itli tlu 
health and comfoits (jf the inmates It was lemodelled, 
howevei, in the yean 1 nod 07. 

The Orang-utan S.r/ym) If. 

;iiatui'. Il.il) In)i neo .11x1 SiinuUr.i. 

The m. Ill like ape ol r-'Xiu o and Sunialia diKeis nuu li in appe.ciaac^ 
from llie olhei memdeis of the ^.l^le e^roup. 1 he name Ok\No i 1 v \ isderued 
horn It.e Mala>an nmid siomf) nu; “ Man-of-il, e-wood " An adult ( Irane lu- 
rc-ddish-hued hair all oNei the body, a tall elevated foiehead, and a flat face 
with an oval contour It stands ahout 4 feet 4 inches in heij^ht, has a pair of 
toiij^ arms, which almost touch the {ground when it i.s in an upright position. 
The legs arc very shoi I and thick, and the> are twisted in such a m.anncr 
Ihat the knees aie turned outwards, and the feet consecjuently set very 
ohluiuel> to the line of the legs. Owing to tins pecuhai stiuctuie of the legs 
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and feet it walks on the outer side of its feet, the soles are turned inwards 
and almost face one another. This arrangement of the feel is admirably 
suited for climbing trees, but ill suited for walking lapidl) on the ground. 
There is a kind of collar round Us neck formed of folds of skin containing 
an internal cavity communicating with the upjicr prrt of the wind pipe. 
The sloping and stooping shoulders and prominent abdomen gieatly detract 
from the appearance of this animal. 

The Orang in captivity is very affectionate and docile. 

The Hoolock Gibbon (//i'/<'/^<rA ' hooUnk). /v. rHuL it is the 
smallest of the man-like apes. With laie e\ceptions, it is a veiy gentle 
creature and when kindly treated, becomes very tame and even altectionale. 
flab. Assam, Hurma, etc. 

The Common Marmoset {Ilapali' /anhu^). This is a beauti- 
ful little creature popularly known as the MxkviosKi, many of whicli are 
smaller than the sijuiriel. Its distinguishing featuies aie its long whitish 
grey hair on the side of the head w’hich conceals the ears, a long bushy tinged 
tail, eyes large, and no.se Hat. ll.d). lha/al. 

The Lemur. There are several species of the Lemur in the Laiden 
collection. The true Lemurs are confined to Madagascar. Althougli nocturnal 
in habits in their wild state, they have, it appears, adapted themselves to 
their changed circumstances, and remain generally awake and lively during 
the day. 

The Ring- tailed Lemur (Lemur <af/a) is easily recognised as 
it resembles a small fox. It is of an ashy grey colour darker on tlie hack, 
white on the undei jiaits, and Us distinctive features are the alternate rings of 
black and white on the tail, from which it derives its name. 

The Chacma Baboon [Cyuoiephalus pouariu^). This is a very 
pov^erful monkey. The distinctive feature of a f^hacma is its large dark 
muzzle, and the absence of a tuft from the tail. The colour of its body 
is uniformly dark brown, mixed with a ^ade of light yellow or greyish black. 
It is found in all the mountaiu ranges of the Cape district of West and 
South Africa. 

The Mandrill {Cpubcephalus mormon) is a brute of tremendous 
power and ferocity, ft resembles the other Baboon in general appearance. 
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but its leadinj^ features are its peak-shaped crest on the crown of the head, 
and the swellings on the face ornamented with brilliant coloration in the 
adult state. Hah. West Africa. 
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Tll0 Drill {Cynonpha/iis lencophus). The Drill resembles tlie 
IMandrill, but lacks its brilliancy of colouring. The general colour of the 
fur is brown, and the bare part of the face is entirely black. It is found iit 
West Africa. 

Emerging from the Gu^bay House by the east gate and 
crossing the road, the visitor finds by the side of the Serpen- 
tine tank 

15. The Smaller Duck House 

for the accommodat'on of the aquatic birds. 



It contains the following birds - 

Flamingoes, Herons, Cootcs, Musco\y Ducks, Indian Snake Hirds, 
JJlgrets, Adjutants, and Storks. 

The Flamingoes {Plu^naopU antuiuormn). 

It can at once be distinguished by its long neck and legs, and bent-dowo 
\!iill. It is found in shallow water and feeds tm small (ish and inhabii^v 
Kurope, North Africa, and most parts <jf Asia and India. 

The Purple Coot //. a </;//, />. Aurm. 

I', a common bird found througliout India and Ceylon. 

The V/ater Coot {(lu/u/t \ <ni(UUs) looks hke the Purple Coot but 
its plumage is dull black instead of liluish, the male bud having a large red 
crest. 

The Large White Egret (/Ay <;(//av a/Ar). //. A/alani; /An^AiS^ 

/>. Phan hak or Hu'^la is found throughout India and C'eylon. 

16. The Murshidabad House. 

Close by the “Old boat House” is the Murshidabad House 
named ill honour of its donor, H. H. the Nawal) Haliadtir of 
Murshidaliad. It has undergone thorough renovation in the 
last four or five yi^ars. Several valuable specimens ot birds are 
kept here, vi/ : 

The Bird of Paradise. This magnifu ent bird is a near 
ally of the crow. 'There are nearly 50 species of Birds of 
Paradise, of which i<S are well-known. Most of these birds are 
confined to the wooded hills of the Malay Archipelago, New 
Guinea, and the adjacent Papuan Islands and one genus is 
found in the Malaccas, while three genera extend to 
North Australia. The adult male* birds of all the species are 
characterised by an extraordinary development of plumage (|uite 
unparalleled in any other group of birds ; but the females are 
generally plain and ordinary-looking birds, being mostly of a. 
uniform chocolate colour. 
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The liiKDs OF Paradise, through exquisite beauty of fornrti 
and color, and strange development of plumage, have always 
excited the wonder and admiration of the most civilized and 
intellectual section of mankind, and furnished to the poetic- 
philosopher inexhaustible materials for the speculative study of 
nature. 


The collection contains the following specimens ■ 

The Greater Bird of Paradise (Paradi^ea apoda) 

The Lesser Bird of Paradise ( ]\iradisea inuior) 

The Red Bird of Paradise ( Uranorfiis tuhra) 

The Twelve-wired Bird of Paradise {Stdt itctdes ni^er.) 

The Rifle-bird ( Pftlorhis paradtsca) 

'The Doves and Pigeons are placed in thiee different houses. 
Murshidabad^Hoiise, the Sarnomoyi Houst*, and the 
Jhcend House. 

'The Doves and Pigeons belong to a \cry large family, 
Cohnnlndiv. Over 500 known s|)e('ies are found all over the 
world, but the most numerous amongst them are those inhabiting 
Australia and the Oceanic region ; many live in America but 
not of very \aiied foims; a few in Duro})c, and temperate Asia 
They abound also in India. 

All Pigeons aie monogamous in their habits ; and the pair 
show considerable devotion to each other ; both sexes assist m 
making the nest, incubating tlu^ eggs, and feeding the young, 
'fhey do not generally lay moie than two eggs at a time. 

The following varieties are interspersed in the variou.^ 
Houses : — 

The Indian Blue Rock-Pigeon {Coluviha interinediaY 
If. Kabuia?-. B. Go la Pai'?'a, 


The Spotted Dove ( Tartu?- surat€?isj^-i^. Chitla, B, 
Ghugu. ' . \ 
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'The Common Ring Dove (Turiur risonus). 

The Crested Pigeon {Ocy pimps lophok^). 

The Bronze-winged Pigeon {Pimps clmlcopfem ). 

The Wonga Wonga Pigeon {Leucosarcia picta). 

The Blood-breasted Pigeon {Phloy^unas trite lUatii). 

The Imperial Green Pigeon {Ctupoplmga tenetx) II. So/uz 
Adlitlar^ Burra Harrial. 

The Bengal Green Pigeon {Crotopus plia'iiieopteru^) 
//. B. Hartal. 

The Orange-breasted Green Pigeon {Os mot reran Ine/nefa). 

The Kokla Green Pigeon {Sphenoeereus sphenu tits') 
If. Kokla. 

The Nicobar Pigeon {Cahenas nieokariea). 

17. The Schwendler Monument. 

('oniin^; out by tlie W estern door, the visitor will find set up on 
iliis left, in the middle of the road, a monumejil in memory of 
I\Ir. \j. Schwendler, who, for many years, was intimately con- 
mected with the Garden. A little further up, on the right 
band side is 

18. The Sarnomyi House. 

This house has been erected at the cost of Maharaja 
Alanindra (’handra Nandy, the wortliy n<*phew and successor 
c)f the late Maharani Sarnomoyi o^C'ossimba/ar. 

On the three sides of the main building there are three lofty 
wire-netting Aviaries (the Eastern Aviary, the ^Vestern Aviary, 
j.nd the Central Aviary), which contain bushes and trees, and 
afford practically a natural home for the birds for which they are • 
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intended. 'Die birds live here without any restraint, with ample 
opportunites for exercise, and some of them breed freely^ 
The following are the most important and prominent specimens 
in this house : — 


Parrots ( Order Psitlaci,) 

rAkkOTs form a large group of about 500 species which present well- 
marked characters, 'fheir most obvious external characters are displayed by' 
their feet and bills. In the feet, the first and the fourlli toes are permanently^ 
turned backwards, tlie second and third forwards. The whole foc^t is- 
divided into two digits, “ zyi^odactyloiis Bill, veiy short, strongly hooked 
with a cere at the base. Tongue, thick and Heshy. ' 

I’arrots arc found all round the world, chiefly in warm climates, especially 
in tropical America, whence come the Macaws ( Ira) and Amazons' 
{C/i 7 ’yihs)y and in the Australian regiohs, where Lories ( /,<v/?/fa) and the 
crested CockatoOS {CaiaU/a) are found. A few species are found in. 
teiiiperate climates in New Zealand, North America, and South America. 

tor the most part I’arri^ts are thoroughly arboieal and climbing birds,, 
and are essentially characteristic of the tropical and sub-tiopical regions 
<jf the globe. 

All 1 ‘airots make their nests in the hollows of trees, and usually lay 
Iwo or more white eggs. Thc-e birds are very intelligent, and usually (d. 
gorgeous plum.ige. 

The following species will be found : -- 

Family Gaoatuinoe. 

( Cockatoos). 

The Rose-crested Cockatoo {Cacati/a molucceiisis). 

f 

The Great Sulphur-crested Cockatoo )_ 

The Great White-crested Cockatoo i^Cacatua crista ta). 

The Roseate Cockatoo {Cacatua roseicapitta). 

The Bare-eyed Cockatoo {Cacatua gymnopis). 

The Great Black Cockatoo (Microgtossa aterrifua). 
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All of them come from the Australian region, and the 
Philippine and Sulu Islands, and have erect crests on the liead. 

Family Palasornithidae. 

{Parrakeets a?id Lories). 

The Red-cheeked. Parrakeet {Pa/o ornis eryi/iro^e^cm’s). 
The Red-breasted Parrakeet {Pa/o'ornis faseiatus) II. 

B. Kajia. 

The Blue-winged Parrakeet {Palwortiis coli(7nboidcs). 

The Malayan Parrakeet (IMa-or/ris Iony;ii(ii(da). 

The Red- winged Parrakeet {Aprosmidus erylhropierus). 
The Ring-necked Parrakeet {Paheornts torquatus ). — 

B. Tia. (very abundant in India). 

The Rose-band Parrakeet {Pallvorttis sopafriKs) IL Rai 
Suy^a. B. Cha?idafui. 

The Indian Lorikeet {l^oriculus vernal is). 

The Undulated Grass Parrakeet {Melopsittacus inidulatus) 
The Rose-faced Love-bird {Agapornis roseicollis). 

The Purple-capped Lory {J^mns do?nicella). 

The Chattering Lory {Lorius y:arrulus). 

The Blue-breasted Lory {Eos indica). 

Family Psittacldae. 

(Maca7vs). 

The Greater Vasa Parrot (Coraeopsis 7'asa). 

The Grey Parrot {Psillaci/s erythacus). 

The Blue and Yellow Macaw {Ara araraujia). 

The Red and Yellow Macaw {Ara chloroptcra). 

The Hyacinthine Macaw {Ara hyadnthina). 
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The Eastern Aviary. 

The Victoria Crowned Pigeon {Goura vicioritv'). 

The Common Crowned Pigeon {Goura coro?tiita). 

'I'hese birds are found in New (kiinea and the adjacent 
islands. 'J'hey freely breed in the garden. 

The Central Aviary. 

{Hornhills). 

d'his group of birds can be distinguished at first sight by 
the enornioiis size of their bills which are further, in most of 
the species, increased by a cascjue or protuberance placed at 
the base of the bill on the ('ulmen. 'The eyes are protected by 
strong eyelashes (nK)dificd*feathers) ; and the plumage is plain but 
shows a strong contrast black and white ; and the presence of 
the eyelashes gives them a striking appearance. 

Ilornbills are a well-marked family i^Bucerotidtp) found 
nearly throughout the ICthiopian and Oriental regions and 
occurring also in the Ikipuan sub-region. 'They are specially 
remarkable for their nidification — a hole in a tree is selected, 
and there the female, usually with the aid of the male, encloses 
herself and shuts up the orifice by means of mud and her own 
droppings, with the exception of a narrow vertical slit for ingress 
of fresh air and food. She is thus enclosed before she begins 
to lay eggs and appart^ntly remains in the hole till her young ones 
are fledged, being fed all the time by the male through the slit 
left in the enclosing wall. 

'fhere are about 65 species of the Tree Hombills. 

The Bucerotidie are found in Africa, — south of the Sahara, 
ahd in the south-east Asia to New Guinea, in wooded country. 
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The Ground Hornbills (j^z/^v^/evV/zr) are confined to Africa. 

Among the Tree Hornbills the most familiar in India is — 

The Grey Hornbill (Onreros hiro^tris.) JL Dhanes. 

The Rhinoceros Hornbill {/h/oiros rhifwreros) is found 
in the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, and Jlorneo. 

The Indo-Burmese Hornbill i^Anthracoccroi albirostris.^ 
is found in India, lUirmah, the Malayan Piaiinsula, and llorneo. 

The Wreathed Hornbill {Rhyii uiuiulatifi.) is foun<i 

irt the hill ranges of Sylhet, and C'achar, and extends through the Malayan 
Peninsula to Sumatra and Java. 

The Wrinkled-bill Hornbill A'lanoi ! hmus lon nyti/i/s.) is 
found in Malacca, Sumatra, and J’oineo. 

The Western Aviary. 

In this aviary are exhibited several hundreds of small birds, 
such as, I'lNcitKs, MiJNiAits, Java si>\rko\v.s, Roiuns, and 
llijjjjuhs. 'They (uijoy the ripe fruits of various trees 
Plantain^ <"4’.)[)lanLed in the aviary, and feed on the seeds of grasses. 

They breed here freely and in the breeding season it is very 
interesting to observe them build their nests. 

Leaving the Sarnomoyi House and crossing the main road 
the visitor will find 

19. The Jotindra Mohan Tagore Library. 

{Not to the public). 

For this house the Garden authorities are indebted to the 
late Maharaja Sir Jotindra MohanT Tagore, k.cm.e., of Calcutta. 
The two medallions in front of the Library are those of 
Sir George King, k.c.i.k., f.k.s. and Dr. 1). I), (mnningham, c.i.e., 
S'.R.s. — former Presidents of the Zoo. Passing the Library 
Room the visitor will come to 
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20. The Muilick House 

named after Raja Rajendra Nath Muilick of ("horebagan, Calcutta^ 
an enthusiastic animal fancier of his time, who maintained his 
own private menagerie long before the “Zoo” c ame into exist* 
cnce. It is a round brick-built structure with six radiating 
outer wire-netting cages, each having a small fresh water tank. 
Amongst others the following are the chief inmates of this 
house : — 

Tll0 Gat Bear or Panda (.h/itrns This is a beauti- 

ful animal about ilic si/e of ac.it. l.-egs short and stout, tail long and bushy, 
colour yellowish, fur of abdomen and legs generally darker, face and lower, 
lip white. It inhabits the south-eastern Himalayas at about the elevation of 
7000 to 8000 feet, Nepal and Assam. 

The Oommon Otter {/ utra is common in Bengal 

and found all over the world. The Kuropean < )tters are larger than the 
Asiatic varieties. Otters are very playful and active. They overtake fishes 
in water and bring their prey ashore to eat them. 

The Clawless Otter {l.utpa li'ptonyx). In this variety the 
claws are extremely small and ludimentary, and the great toes on all the feet 
are considerably larger than the others ; found in most parts of tlie oriental 
region. 

The Coypu Rat {Myopotanius (oyptt). It is a large rodent of 
South America, generally found near rivers and lakes. It delights in water 
and can swim well. 

The Crab-eating Mungoose. { Herpes ft’ \ jtr’T'a). 

The Common Indian Mungoose ( Herpes tes mnngose) if, 

Neula ; B. Bcji, N'ew/^ is to be found throughout India ; it is very clever, 
intelligent, easily lamed and is an expert .snake-killer. It is very fond 
of eggo, and destroys large numbers of reptile’s eggs. Thus it is very useful 
and requires protection. It is carnivorous in habits, and is found in .Africa 
and Asia. 

•• A little further up from the Muilick House is 
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21. The Joy Gobind Law Laboratory. 

{Not Open to the Fublic). 

'riiis building owes its origin to tlic nuinificence of the late 
Babu Joy Gobind r.,aw, c .i.k., of C'aleiitta, who, during the 
infancy of this institution, and when it was struggling hard for 
its existence, helped it not only by contribution towards its funds, 
but also by what was no less valuable, namely, his sound advice. 
In fact, he was one of the oldest counsellois of the Managing 
Committee of the Garden. 

A few' paces northward of tlu* Laboratory and just on the 
main road is 

22. The Reptile House. 

The first attempt at kt'cping Reptiles in captivity under 
such conditions as might rendei it possible to observe their 
habits was made in rKyS, when a Pit (to which allusion has been 
made already) containing a rot'kery in it was l)uilt. 'This .Snake- Pit 
having proved inadetjuatcv for the purpose, the present imposing 
house w'as erected and o})ened in i(S92, for the belter displa)' of 
the collection. 

On entering the house the visitor will observe on his left a 
plate glass tank filled with salt water, for the display of .Sea 
snakes. 'There is a series of large fixed glass cases, which 
occupy the three sides of the interior, and (*ontain representatives 
of the various species of both poisonous and non-poisonous snakes. 
On the eastern side of the house will also be seen a number of 
smaller glass cases appropriated to smaller snakes and lizards- 
In the centre of the house there are tw’o ornamental basins,, 
which are fed by clean pipe Nvater, and were for many years 
devoted to the crocodiles and alligators but are now tenanted by- 
water lizards, turtles and tortoises. 

The following specimens are to be found in this House : — 

The Python or Rock Snake {Fyihon moti/n/s). 

The Reticulated Python {F. reiiculatus) from Malaya. 
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Pythons arc non-poisonous snakes. They are of i^reat si/e and 
•streni^lh, sei/ing and killing their prey instantaneously and paihlcssly. In 
captivity, they are very fond of water, and are generally fed with freshly-killed 
ducks an<l rabbits. 

Tho Cobra {Nam !)ipudmn\). It is a well-known snake of India.. 
A.;t hough in appearance veiy fine-lool:ing, it is deadly poisonous and of a 
very irritable temper, liefore using its <leadly fangs it erects its body with hood 
•e\pinded on which the characteristic marks, popularly believed by the 
Hindus to have been impressed there by the feet of \'ishnu, are visible. 

The Hamadryad or Snake-eating Cobra {Naia JUtn<^ 

-i) Tin-, magnificent creature attains a considerable size. When 

provoked it erects 2 to j feel and expands its hood. The Indian 
snake-chai mers are very loathe to handle this snake which as its name 
indicates is a cannibal in its habits. 

The Russel’s Viper {Pabom inssrllu) is a deadly poisonous 
snake, and may be ranked next to the (a)bra. Its peculiarity is that in.stead 
of laying eggs, as other snakes do, it hatches them within the body, and the 
young ones come out in an active stale. 

The Banded Krait {llnm^a) us l(i\< m/u\) is a very common 
snake of India. It is .1 beautiful-looking snake with black and yellow stripes 
completely encircling tin* body and the tail. It is very poisonous, but a.s its 
fangs are much smaller than those of tlje Cobri and the \’iper, its bile is 
not always so fatal and effective as theirs. 

There ate no sure methods of distinguishing the poisoiious snakes. 
Merc external appearaiu'e or character, without a thorough knowledge of 
their various forms and careful examination of their dentition, helps us but 
little. It is a fact that ceitain groups of Snakes, such as the members of the 
Vipei family are all poisonous, while in olher groups such as the typical 
snakes, some species imy be poisonous while others non-poisonous. Almost 
all the harmless snakes have six rows of teeth four in the upper and two irf 
the lower jaw. In some snake.s all the teeth are eiiual (in others they are 
irregular) and are directed backwards, thus affording a formidable obstacle 
to any resistance on the part of the prej when once seized. 

Mouth and teeth of poisonous Snakes. 

d'hete are two slightly curved fangs on each side of the upper jaw; some 
times one or two rudimentary teeth may be found behind the f.ings, and the fangs 
contain a perfect canal or groove for the conveyance of the poison to the bitten 
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lissue. The fangs are erectile and en\eloped in a fold of mucous mcmbiane, 
and occupy the same place as the canine or cutting teeth of dogs and other 
carnivora. 1‘oisonous snakes possess only four rows of teeth, two in the 
upper jaw and two in *he lower with poison glands which are ultra 
developments of the salivaiy gland, and aie pio\ided with the muscles 
necessary to foice the secielion of the glands into the fangs when (hey hile. 

Reptiles are commonly known as “ cold-blooded ’ cie.ituies. They 
are not provided with heat saving aiiangements, like skin, fat, fur oi 
feathers as in the case of warm-bloode<l animals. The tempciatuie of the 
body tise.s and falls and comt"- to the "ame level as the sui rounding air 
or water. 

The majority of snakes lay egg*', oblong in foi in, enclosed in a soft leathery 
sheath, wdiich are haubed by natural be<it ; but pythons incubate their eggs. 
<.)n the other hand, in eeitain cases of liolh fiesh and sea water snakes, the egg'' 
are retained within tl.e body of the mothei until they arc hatched, and the 
young ones come out in an acti\e state. Snakes ha\c no eyelids, hut the 
eyes arc covered instead with a transparent disc which peels olf when they 
change ihcir skin. 

ICnierging front iho Kcptilc House the \isitor slntuld follow the 
path to the hark and on the right of the htiilding which leads to 

23. The Antelope House. 

IJcfon; the (‘retdion of this house, such valuidile aninuds as 
the Stemmerings tind i^eisa antelopes, hailing front the djy 
climates of l\gypt tutd Abyssinia, and the ordinary Indian 
antelopes, inhabiting the high and diy table-land of North 
Western India, were e\i)osed to conditions very unfavourable to 
their well-being, and consetjuently the death-rate amongst them 
was very high, d’he authorities of the Clarden were fully 
.aware of this draw’ back in their institytion, but the want of 
space and retjuisite funds ham[)ered them as regards making the 
necessary improvement in this direction. At last, in the year 
1904, the Government of Lord Curzon gave them both and they 
have erected the present building. 

In a Zoological (harden it is essential to follow’, asfai^as- 
circumstances permit, the accepted dictum that the more the 



»:onditi()ns the animals live under approximate to those of their 
natural habitats, the better is the prospect of their escaping disease. 
Judged from tliat point of view this elevated house, which is 
divided into six stalls, with the spacious lawn behind it, 
where the animals can take their open-air exercise by turns, 
is well adapted for the accommodation of such antelopes as 
come from regions drier than T.owcr Bengal. Some of the 
larest species arii exhibited here, 77o : — 

Th© A.noa ( h/on winch closely lesenibles a young 

Imffvlo and has short thick prismatic horns which are directed upwards- 
It is a native of the ( elehes, and is a very hardy animal, and breeds freely in 
ibe ( iaiden. , 

The Beatrix Antelope ((>»;1'\ ^n//M) a beautiful black and 
while anlelopi* bom Aial)ia 

The White-tailed Gnu {Coniio< Im i^nu) x very shy, active 
\nd powerful animal li ha*, a heavy bead with peculiarly bent horns, 
has lone, hair on the fac e. 'I'he mane ami tail are like those of the horse. 
Tins animal comes bom South Alra'a. 
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Tile Duiker {Ci./>halophu^ i,>nui) coming from Africa. 

The Four-horned Antelope { Ttii on't os (/nadriioriiis) IT, 
<P/ioHsino/ia, —found throughout India, but not in Lower Ikngal ; very docile 
in captivity. 

The Markhor {Capxi /f/ci^^auros.) — It does not stand this climate, but 
has been occasionally exhibited in the (Lirden. 

xAfter leaving the Antelope House, the visitor has to retrace 
his steps and return by the same path to the main drive. To 
the north he wdl find — 

24. The Small Carnivora House. 

d'his building was (onstructed in the year i<S98, with a view 
to accommodate some of the rare and delicate felines. 'The 
i'ollowing animals are exhibited in this bouse : — 

The Leopard or Panther ( /v//.\ a^v/zo) II. k\ mhva Bai^h. H, 

Chi/a Bdi^h. It IS a well-known animal of Hcngal .ind occupies the ihirrl 
place in si/c in the cat family <^f the old woild. 

The Black Leopard IS only a variety and not <i ihstinct species. 
The black colour is deeper m some and lighter in others. I'he black leopards 
have the reputation of greater ferocity than their paler brethren. Leopards 
are found in South Asia, India generally, and some parts of Africa. 

The Clouded Leopard {luli.s u<hu/osa). It is a beautiful-looking 
animal, smaller than the leopard. The characteristic features of this animal 
are its colour and marks, ('olour earthy brown, lower part and inside the 
body whitish, markings of the Ixidy, irregular ; the head and the limlw 
spotted ; sides, elongated, having narrow pale-coloured patches on the body 
and the tail, ringed with black marks. Found — South- F.astern Himalayas, 
Assam, and the Malayan I’eninsula. ^ 

The striped Hyaena {Hyaena i,triata). H. J.akar Bagha, Homlero. 
Is a well-known animal of Lower Bengal, found throughout India, unknown 
in Ceylon ; and also found in Northern Afric.a. 

The Indian W^olf {Canis palHpes), II, Bkeviya., B. Nekreh. When 
they are in packs, their ferocity is well-known. They are very common in 
•the Indian peninsula, Behar, and Western Bengal. ^ > 
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The P'ishing' Cat (/v//j, vnuuina). //. Baraim : />. Hau Hi}al. 
I-arger than ihe ordinary domestic cat. It derives its name from its peculiar 
habit of catchinj^ fish and living on it to a great extent. Found in India, an,d 
Indo-China. 

The Jackal (Or;/ /V ir. Cidar\ Ji, SkiaL In the collection, 

there are several varieties of Jackals. They are well-known animals of 
Bengal. The ^W^hite Jackal (Albino) and The Black Jackal 
(deeply pigmented) are fieaks of nature. Jackals are found throughout India, 
Oylon, Burma, South-eastern F.urope, and Noith Africa. 

The Dingo dmi^o) resembles the pariah dog of India. Found 

in the wild slate in Austialia. 

The Fennec Fox {Cams <r)dd)\s^ lovely httle animal of Nortl 
Africa, the smallest of all the fox tribe. It is about 15 inches long, and has 
very big ears and prominent e>es. 

The Lynx or Caracal ( lul is lyn\) is a heavily-built cat, and i.s an 
inhabitant of the cold cbiiiali;. Hound in Fpper Indus \ alley, Fada^k, Tibet, 
north of the nimala>as, and north of the iVlps. 

The Side-striped Jackal {Cams la(n-ahs). 

The visitor should now turn to the left, and c\aminc the 
three houses next in order, viz. the Smaller Antelope house, the 
Ostrich House, and the Jhrds of Prey Aviary. 

25. The Smaller Antelope House. 

The Indian Antelope {.lac/a/r <n 7 'i<a/^>a). if. J/amia. 

Found throughout India, with the exception of the Mal.diar coast, the 
Kaslern (dials, and Lov\er Bengal. 

The Urial {(^71^ it is an Asiatic wild sheep, known in llie 

Punjab as Urial, and at Fadak as “Sha ". 

26. The Ostrich House. 

The Ostrich ( Sh iithio ianit'lus). II, Shantorokc. 

Ostriche.s are two-toed birds of gigantic size, and are incapable of flying. 
They have small bare heads, depressed bill, a long neck, and extrcmel> 
muscular thighs. A good-sized bird stands about 7 feet in height. \'ouug 
birds of Ixilh sexes resemble each other. The females at first have a mottled 
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dark brown plumage with yellowish white ((uills and tail featheis. The 
colour in adult male birds changes into black and pure white rc'«pectivcly, 
whereas the females become uniformly dark giey. hound in the open sandy 
tracts of Africa and Arabia. 

The Rhea — (A'Mr amc) muia)^ found in S, America. 

The Common Cassowary {Casuanus found in the 

island of Ceram. 

The Australian Cassowary {Casuanus ,r//s/;a//s} - found m 
Australia. 



THE ACSTKALIAV C^SSOW 

EJmu — {Drof/iaetis uoi’a-hollandte). found in Australia. 
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27. The Birds of Prey Aviary. 

The Black Vulture {Cathartes atratas) from America. 

The Cinereous Vulture ( Viiltuye j/ionaihits)y found in the 
Mediteranean region. 

The Long-billed Vulture indie id), II. Gidhy B. SakuH^ 

Found in India. 

The Lammergeir (Ilypaftns harhatns). It is a link between eagles 
and vultures. It is a magnificent bearded bird, and is found in the mountan- 
ous regions of South Europe, North Africa, West and Central Asia ; and is 
comnum in the Himalayas. 

The Crested Hawk-Eagle {Spizaetus nn kafns). H, Guti mar-baz 
found throughout India, ascending the Himalayas up to 7000 feet. 

The Pallas’s Sea-Eagle (Haiurlus lencotyphus). B. A'orni BaIa» 
Common in Bengal, and North Western India. 

The Indian Barn Owl {Sin'x Javanua). B. Lakhmi-pemka, 
Found all over India and Ceylon. 

The Brown Fish Owl {Ketupa aylonensis). B. Ilutum-pemkeu 
Found all over India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

The Brahminy Kate {Haliastur indUus). B. Sunker dul. Found 
throughout India, 

The Black-winged Kite {^Elamts Ciemleus), Found throughoat 
India, and the greater part of Africa. 

Following the pain drive the visitor will next come to a 

small solitary house for Indian wild dogs. It is — 

« 

28. The Wild Dog House. 

The Indian Wild Dog {Cyan dukhnnensis). H. Sana Kutta^ 
Kuya. In appearance-it looks like a jackal, but not so compact. It i.s found in 
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•the Himalayas, Assain foicsts, and Western Bengal. It lias a peculiar smelly 
which is preceptible from a long distance. 

Next is 


29 . The New Bear House. 

’For this house the Committee of management of this 
'<jardcn are indebted to the present Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 
It affords excellent accommodation for bears. ICach pair has 
two rooms allotted to them, one the outer and the other, the 
inner or retiring den. 'I'he inner den is provided with a water 
tank, in which they bathe specially in hot weather, rhis 
ihouse shelters a number of Himalayan bears (CW/a* U>r<juatu5\ 
jVlalayan bears {Umis maiaya/tus)^ and Sloth bears {Melursus 
ursinus). In another part of the Carden there is exhibited a large 
Brown bear. 

Th© Himalayan Bear is found througiioui the 

forest ranges of the Himalayas, Afganistan, Beluchi.stan, Eastern Assam, and 
Burma. 

The Sloth Bear {,Mclur\us mwitius). is found in the hill and 
jungly forests of India. It is a well-known animal of India and Ceylon. 
It can be recogni.sed by its protrusible lips, white mu/.zle, white claws, and 
-very long shaggy black hair. 

All bears have the same general habits, and are fond of 
deeding on berries, fruit, roots, grubs, insects. They are exceed- 
ingly good climbers, and take great trouble to climb trees in 
search of honey. 

Next comes 

30. The Cooch-Behar House. 

The old shed which used to contain the .smaller carnivora* 
•^vas demolished and replaced by this shed of a more substantial 



and durable character, which now accommodates the following; 
animals : — 

The Leopard Cat - This is a pietty liule cat, 

and varies a good deal in difierent individuals both in si/e and shade of colour. 
It is commonly found in the Himalayas, Lower Bengal, Assam, Burma, 
ihe Malayan Peninsula, and the Western part of India. 

The Large Indian Civet (luma ztk-//ia) A*. Gaudhaookn/a. 

is well known in India. It has a characteristic odour, due to some glands 
on the skin and perineum, which secret an oil\ substance, from which the 
w'ell-known perfume is prepared, which gi\cs the name to the group. 
There are generally si\ species of the true cnets, fi\e being .Asiatic, and one- 
African. They ha\e nocturnal habits, and are solitary animals. 

The Bear Cat or Binturong. (.Uilntis hiniuuviii) This rcsem 

bles both a civet and .i bear I'n geneial appeaiancc. It is of a greyish black 
colour, with a shaggy co.it and numcious whiskeis hound m Assam. 
Anacan, and the Mahjan I’eninsula 

The Hog Badger ,<-//, This lesemhles a pig. The 

pre\.\iling coloui of the bculv is git*y, and the head white. It is generally 
found in Nepal, Assam, .ind Pegu. 

l>y retracing his footsteps b.) th<‘ mum road, and turning 
to the right, the visitor will ftnd 


31. The Buckland Enclosure. 

<* 


I’his enclosure was built to commemorate the name’ of 
Mr. C. T. Buckland, I. C. S. who was the President of the Garden 
for many years, and contributed largely to its welfare at the time- 
6f its infancy. This enclosure, originally built for the Rhinoceros,, 
is now inhabited by a young Hippopotamus. 
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The Hippopotamus {Hipf'opotamu^ amphihiiis). It is believed 
'llxit in the PlicKene and the I’leisioccne age several species were fnund ir» 
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India. Tt is a large thick-skinned animal like the other ungulata. It has a. 
very big square head with a gigantic mouth. I'he e\es, ears, and nostrils, are 
situated rather towards the top, and at the same level, so that when floating in 
water it can see, hear, and breathe without exposing the body. It is entirely 
tierbivoious and is common in the rivers of Africa. 

32. The Tapir Enclosure. 

'^rhe next enclosure on the rlglit hand side contains a very 
pretty sight a pair of IVlalayan 'I'apiis ifidicu^i) and their 

striped baby, making a vtay })irtures(]ue family group when stand- 
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ing up together. I'kxtprnally the 'ra[)ir miudi resembles a pig, but: 
anatomically it is related to the rhinoetTos on the one hand, and' 
to the hotse on the otlier. It is rather shy and very mild in 
tCMiiper. It is a heibivorous animal, and is very fond of water. 

From here the visitor is able to take a view of the big lake 
where a large numl er of aijuatic biids are exhibited. About 5. 
years ago it was enclosed with w ir(*-netting for their reception. 


It IS a real paradise to them, as they live here without any 
restraint, just as they do in their natural habitat. Here in the 
morning, the Rrahminy ducks (the chakrahak of the Indian 
classical writers), may be seen by scores, preening their feathers, 
or basking in the sun, while the swans and geese are yet enjoying 
their early bath. Saras cranes may often be seen dancing with 
ludicrous gyrations, showing their vanity or love of demonstiation. 
Besides the swans, <;eese. and cranes on land and water, the trees 


of the enclosure, especially on the island, have their occupants 
Hundreds of night herons resort to thei^ for nesting purposes. 
Moreover, egrets, stoiks, Indian snake-birds, etc. live here and 
some of them breed freely. 

Walking round the flower bed the visitor will come to 

33. The Ezra House, 

built at the expense of the late Mr. David E/ra for the, ac- 
commodation of the splendid pair of Giraffes which he presented 
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to the Garden in 1877. It is now tenanted by a pair of Zebras, 
3 wild Asses, and i Kiang. The Zebra is a well-marked and 
remarkably docile animal. 

There are several varieties of the Zebra : The Mountain Zebra 
Zr/ira). Burchcirs Zebra {£. (iranl’s Zebra, (A. (',ranti)y 

< 'hapman\s Zebra ( A. C/iapmam)^ and (irevy’s Zebra (A. GrcTyi). 

In the (iarden collection there is only a pair of Hurchell’s Zebra. 

Til© Burcll©ll’s Zobra {Eijuns hmuhilh) is a beautiful creature 
standing about 4 feet high. The general colour of the body is pale yellow; 
and the stripes are lirownish black, and there arc fainter and narrower stripes 
in the interspace between the broad stripes. It belongs to South Africa. 

Th© 'W’ild. AeS (/u/nus onai^tr.) Found in the Punjab, Sindh, 
Cutch, Kajputana, and in Afganistan, and from Beluchistan to Persia. 

The Kiang (A. is larger than the v\ild ass ; found in the 

plains of Tibet. 

On turning to the east from the Ezra House the visitor 
will at once find, at the tmd of the straight road, a semi-circular 
brick building. It is the most important and attractive house 
in the Garden known as 

34. The Burdwan House, 

for the accommodation of the larger carnivorous animals. It was 
built at the expense of the Hurdwan Raj Estate. It is 250 ft. 
long by 32 ft. wide, and divided into 1 1 double-chambered dens — 
outer or cxhibitioN^ inner or 7 etirinz^. Each den communicates 
with the other, and the sliding doors are worked from the top. 
It is a most up to-date house with a broad verandah which 
runs along the southern front of the house. The floor of the 
house is 3 feet in height and was recently fitted with wooden 
platforms. But the most conspicuous improvement which has 
lately been carried out in this house is a new open-air enclosure 
at the back of it, the cost of which was met from the fund 
provided by the late Maharaja Bahadur Surya Kanta Acharya 
Chowdhury of Mymensing. 








J he house contain^ some very interesting selections of large 
i arnivorous animals, the foremost among them bi'ing a pair of 
docile and g(jod-temper(Ml lions belonging to the celebrated 
Kordofan ra^a^, whii.h attains to a laigei M/e ihan most races of 
African lions. Jiesides this pair, there aie two other pairs of 
lions from Afric'a, a pair of lively and amusing lion cubs born 
in th(' (lardim, and the leioi'ious .ind man eating tiger from the 
<laya District in liengal. 

The animals ais' fed at 5 p.m eva'iy day. 

The Lion ( / 1 //\ A t>). It Is .1 most m-igiiifioent .inini.i), far nioic sUiking 
nn appearance tlian anv of ihecat tnix', and indeed of all ihc carnnorous 






animals. Its most notable feature is its splendid mane, decorating the head 
and chest of the male, its well-shaped body and its tufted tail. l.ions 
vary a great deal in colour and si/e. The lion i.s a true cat ; it has retractile 
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claws and the circular aperture for the pupil of the e)es. Lions arc found' 
in Africa, and South-vvc^l Asia. Indian Lions aic now only found in the 
<iir forest in Kattiwar. Lions stand captivity well, and since last ) ear they 
have been Vireeding freely in the (iarden. 

The Tiger It is ab>o a true cat, and entirely an Asiatic 

animal, the largest of the living cal family. It is the most powerful and 
the strongest of all the carnivorous animals. It is distributed throughout 
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India, Lurmfi, the .Malayan I’eninsula, South lOastern Asia, Java, Sumatra,^ 
<'hina, Northern Persia, 'ruikisian. Central .\sia, and .Southein Siberia* 
Tigers are subjected to gre.it variation in form and^coloui. 

The Jaguar (/v//^ onta.). it is a South American animal. It 
clearly resembles the Leopard and is a perfectlv’ arboreal animal. 
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On the east side of the Burdwan House is 

35. The Old Mandrill House. 

The present inmates of this liouse are a beautiful full-grown 
Mandrill and an Anubis Baboon. 

36. The Superintendent’s Quarters. 

d'he building facing the lake is occupied by the Superintend 
ent of the Oaiden. 


37. The Abdul Ghani House 

now occupied li\ the BrOWn Bear [l j\i/\ (OfA'O which IS { onniioidy 
found in Notlh <ind (\nlial .\sm cxundini; .dl o\ci l iiK.pi. 

('oming down fiom lh(‘ beai House, and following the path 
leading to the east, and rtossing th(‘ SeiptiUiiu' Lake by the 
ornamental iron budge, llu-Msitoi will find 

38. The Jhind House 

which has been devoted to the several kinds of seed-eating birds, 
such as, Lheasants, Doves, Ligettns, ('ardinals, and (liass 
parrakeets. Last the jhind house in fiont ttf the undulated 
lawn the steep road bifurcates. 'I'aking the left-hand road 
the visitor will come to one of the most delightful places in 
the garden 


39. The T)uck Pond. 

It is a large wire-netting aviary with a large and high 
covered enclosure, which was enlarged and improved a few 
years ago. The birds arc evidently quite at home here,~ as 
several of them, including the Scarlet Ibis from Brazil, breed 
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every year. There is always a specimen or two of the rare 
Pink-headed Duck, which, though an Indian species, is never seen 
in large numbers. No visitor (!an miss the Stone-plover, which, 
with unfailing regularity follows the footsteps of every passer-by 
in h(jpes of food or notice. 'I'he following birds are generally 
.'hcnised here : — 

The Glossy Ibis ( Ph’gaJis fakuiei/i/s. ) 

The Black Ibis {Tnocofis papillosus.) 

The Scarlet Ibis yEudocimu^ nilnr.) 

The Common Heron {Ardca cinerea.) 

The Large White Egret {//arodias' a/ki.) 

The Chesnut Bittern {Ard<d/a dn7iamomea). 

The Cotton Teal {Neitapu^ fo?-ofna?uie/ia7iii's). 

The Common Teal {Qucn/uedida crecca. 

'The Comb Duck i^Sarcidioriti^ 7nehino}ioia). 

The Brahminy Duck ( 7'ador7t(i casarca). 

The Sheldrake {Tador7ia cor77ufa). 

The Wild Duck {A7ias /7f7\ras). 

The White-winged Wood Duck {Asa7ror7iis StufidatKs). 

‘The Spotted-bill Duck {A7ias pa’cdor/iy7ic/i(i). 

Tne Pin-tailed Duck {Dafihi acuta). 

The Mandarin DAck galei-iculata). 

The Red headed Pochard ^Aythya fertna). 

The Common Gull {Larus cafius). 

The Black Swan {Cyg7ius atrafus). 

TThe Mute Swan {Cyg/ius olor), 

•The Bewick Swan {Cyg7tHs hewicki). 
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Ducks in a wide sense are web-footed, four-toed water 
fowls, with a straight beak, armed with teeth or ridges along the 
edges of both the jaws. The three front toes are usually fully 
webbed ; hind toe, small ; neck, long. In the collection, tliero 
are several Geesk, Swans, and Decks. I'o distinguish the one 
from the other the following points may be useful to the casurd. 
visitor : 


Ducks. 

{Anafjiii . ) 

1 . Nostrils alwa)s near- 
er to the root than to 
the lip, 

2 . Neck model. itely 
long. 


3. Much smaller in size 
than the swans and 
geese. IVal'. me 
small duck^ 


( Jeese. 

{A n^t'rinu ,) 

1. Nostrils about the 
middle of the bejik. 

2. liumage al\\a)s 
pl.im, groy or 
brown with lighter 
edges, giving it .1 
b.vired appeal anci- 

3. Large m si/e as a 
I iile but not so big 
Is the (>rdmary 
taim^ Indian goose 


Swans. 

1. kAceedmgly long neck 
of gieat size ; plumage 
white, gie\ 01 black. 

2 . Spare bet u Lc II the tve 
and the bill baie m ful! 
grown buds. 


b Middle toe leaigei ibaii 
the shanks. The Mute- 
Swan mav be distin 
gnislicd b) the front 
edge of nosliil being 
neaier to the root A 
the bill than to the tip. 


40. The Schwendler House. 

This house has also unejergone considerable alterations. 
There is everything there that its inhabitants may want- -a nice 
little miniature lake, in which the proud and ornate Mandarin 
Ducks disport themselves — a tiny little stream fed by clean pipe 
wUter trickling down from a little rockery, with grass plots, on 
one side, and pebbly flats on the other. Little w'aders hiding in. 
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the grass look quite natural. Here the visitor must not omit to 
see the rare teal from Lake Baikal, and the gorgeous Argus 
J^heasant. 

By the side of this house is a Kiosk which is occupied by a 
Greater Bird of Paradise. 

0)ming a few steps towards the east the visitor will reach 
the main road, and in front there is 

41. The Refreshment Pavilion. 

There are two other stalls where light refreshment may be 
had at reasonable prices. On the south stands 

42. The Rodent House. 

The Rodents form a very numerous class of small animals, 
and are scattered all over the world. In all the rodents the 
canine teeth are entirely absent, and they have got one pair of 
powerful chisel -shaped incisor teeth in each jaw. Most of the 
rodents use their fore paws to hold their food when eating. 

Unfortunately the group of these mammals is distributed in 
several parts of the Garden. Sciuirrels, rats, mice, rabbits, and a 
few others are those exhibited in this house. 

43. Exit. 

The visitor who h?4,s followed the route given in the Guide 
must have seen practically everything of interest in the Garden. 
Hackney carriages may generally be obtained near the main 
Entrance. 

Those who intend leaving by tram should use the Exit 
turnstyle, which leads out of the Garden into the Orphangunge 
Road. 
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